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ON POVERTY. 


round misfertune often vanish on examination ; 
and believe we may so familiarize ourselves 
with the haggard mien, and wretched apparel of 


The Treasures of the world are the gift of|want,as to find her countenance tranquilized by 


God, and few blessings of his providence are more 
desirable. To possess a noble disposition an: 
an extensive fortune, is to possess the desire and 
the power of doing good ; and the highest hon- 
ours which men can merit belong to the high min- 
ded and lberal among the opulent. 

Poverty is no reproach ; but it isan evil, and 
an evil of a bitter nature. A virtuous man may 
dread it. Iam poor, says the psalmist, and he 
adds, Lam sorrowful. But if sadness attends ov 
poverty, blessings follow the wounds of melancho- 
ly; and a benised spirit will be borne up by the 
salvation ofGod. Sincethe misfortanes oflife are 
sources of moral discipline, poverty is at once ar 
evil, which must be supported, and a calamity 
which must be improved. 

Men can support it, since they voluntarily bring 
apon themselves many heavier afflictions. 


Itis better to be poor, than to be wealthy, anc 
yet ignorant of the use of wealth, A man may 
receive treasures with every harvest or with eve- 
ry wind; yet he will be none the happier, unless 
he grow familiar with virtue, and make charity 
the steward of his possessions. 


It is better to be poor than to be peevish ; for 
an indigent man tay find delight in life, but to the 
quernlous and petalant no enjoyment proves sat- 
isfactory, no form seems gracefully moulded, no 
ray of light preserves its true brilliancy. 

[tis better to be poor than to he friendiess. 
The comforts of life can be spared, if the good 
feelings of the heart, abound. Friends, no less 
than dutiful sons, are as well made arrows, fitted 
to defend and to pierce ; and happy is he who 
bears a quiver full of them. To be denied the 
counsel of men whom we honour, ts worse than 
to need a home ; and a reverse in friendship is 
more terrible than a reverse in fortune. 


Poverty is an evil of this life only ; it is there- 
for> infinitely less fearful than vice ; for vice is a 
disorder of the understanding and heart, and pov 
erty is a mere temporal disadvantage. Poverty 
is anevil of this short hfe; vice is an evil of 
eternity. 

Let us consider then more closely the nature 
of poverty. The terrors which are gathered a- 





contentment and bright with cheerfulness. 


The evil is brief .in its duration. We suffer 
only for a short seasontrom the pains of our bod- 
ies. Childhood protects’ itself by its own inex- 
haustible sources of gaiety. The hand of poverty 
can never wound the young, for however heavily 
it may fall, the Father of Mercies has shielded 
them by their own internal tranquility and care- 
less cheerfulness. And when we do come to re- 
cognise the power and the train of want, we have 
grown old enough to resist and supportit. The 
<rave too, which is not far from any one of us, is 
sure refuge for the needy ; the earth, from 
whence wecome, will yet suffer us to repose on 
her lap ;—and what desire, or what suffering, or 
what necessity can violate the repose of that gen- 
eral resting place? Towards that resting place 
ve are hastening, and we shall soon be received 
there ; the hours may roll slowly and wearily, 
yet they roll onwards ; the sands of life are inces- 
santiy ebbing ; time grows short; and whether 
it be from sorrow or from pleasure, from want 
or from abundance, the division of death is at 
hand. 

dnt death is only a refuge from want. . Its reme- 
dy is labour. If prudent counsels and patient in- 
dustry come from men, good fortune will follow 
from heaven. The son of the righteous never 
yet came to want, unless he had first forgot- 
ten the instruction of his father. How honoura- 
ble is it to triumph over indigence by private ex- 
ertion! How traly independent is he, who owes 
his sustenance to nothing but his own hands, un- 
der the blessings of his own God? Poverty has 
lost half its terror, now that | know, we havea 
refuge from it, and a remedy for it; and that it 
affects neither independence nor honour. 1 pow 
think it may be borne, with all the sufferings 
which it threatens. But what are the mighty 
evils which it inflicts? It certainly diminishes 
the comforts of life ; but should the soui be much 
dejected, because its partner fares poorly ? Can 
jcoarse food and coarse raiment injure the mind 2 
And if contumely should follow want, cannot the 
understanding support reproach, and the con- 
sciousness of rectitude contemn it? It is childish, 





petulant, and unworthy of an immortal spirit to 
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find the hardships of poverty so heavy. The 
fear that we should not be able to supply the 
wants of thoze who depend on us, is not the worst 
fear; we dread sti}! more a division from those 
we love ; the chill of winter to those who have 
poor raiment and a scanty fire, is piercing enough, 
but the cold wind of ingratitude blows with more 
bitter vehemence, and it is the rich who are ex- 
posed to that blast. Let us say no more of the 
personal inconveniences of poverty. Itis an out 
rage on the nature of virtue to suppose, that the 
quality of food, the splendour of dress,or any mere 
personal advantages and comforts can interfere 
with the discharge of duty. Does poverty limit 
the power of exertion? Does it interfere with 
the discharge of the offices of life? It rather adds 
energy to resolution, and new courage to enter- 
prise ; it teaches to endure, and it excites to im- 
prove ; it supports the strength of man in the 
hour of performance, and the proverb tells us, it 
is the mother of invention. 


But the worst effect of poverty ts to limit the 
means of intellectaal improvement. The aspira- 
tion after excellence, common to every ingenuous 
mind, can, if counteracted by the deficiency of 
fortune, easily produce an agitation of spirits as 
dismal as insanity. 

But has the hopelessness, produced by want, 
repressed and broken minds of a higher order, 
more frequently than luxury and wealth have cor- 
rupted their energy by indolence? Philosophers 
have ever shewna predilection for the bumble ; 
andifwe recount the names ofthe departed spir- 
its, who when on earth rested most familiarly on 
the bosom of science, wisdom will almost seem to 
have selected her associates from among the poor 
alone. When we reflect on the lives of those. 
who have gatded the public mind and controlled 
the events of time, we learn how frequently pov- 
erty has fortified and chastened the character of 
genius. Can want repress aspirations after intel- 
lectual excellence? Can want diminish the energy 
ofthe mind or dry up the springs of invention ? 
Can the poet move the more {freely through the 
bright heaven of thought, if borne up on the wings 
of wealth ? Or is it that there are no pinions, 
which rise so heavily and flag so speedily as 
they ? 

Even in the public life where wealth would 
seem to pave the way readily to distinction, ma- 
ny of those, whose names are repeated among the 
nations with reverence and love, have been famil- 
iar with poverty. ‘The righis of mankind have 
been asserted by the poor ; the poor bore onward 
toits triumphthe gospel of Christ. And who in 
modern times have changed the whole aspect of 
history and religion ? Was it the rich with thei 
treasures ? the warriors with their armies ? the 
princes with the revenue of nations at their com- 
mand? No! A new epoch was established, a new 


world was discovered, by a poor fisherman o! 





Genoa; anda mendicant monk was the reformer 
of the Christian Church. 


Poverty cannot then be so great an evil. It 
neither bars the way to usefulness nor honour ; 
and however much it may detract from sensual 
pleasures, it does not interfere with the highest 
objects ofexistence. If men havedreaded it, asa 
demon attended by despair and misery, it does 
them no honour to have trembled so tinidly before 
so impotent an adversary 

We have thus far spoken of poverty as an evil 
which tries men’s souls ; as an evil to be avoided, 
to be resisted, to be endured. 


Poverty may assist in forming the character to 
virtue. 

And here | especially entreat the patient atten- 
tion of the rich ; for every moral quality, incum- 
bent on the poor, bas its corresponding obligation 
forthem. If contentment is a duty, evento the 
wretched. let the rich bear in mind, that they are 
the ministers in God’s hands for reheving dis- 
trees ; and if gratitude is due from the needy to 
their benefactors, let the rich make the duty easy 
by conferring benefits with kindness. The spirit 
of true benevolence is winning. She is gentle, 
ailectionate, and soothing ; she distributes her 
alms with hamility and pity; heaven smiles on her 
loveliness, and men remember her with gratitude. 
Hence it is even prudent to assist a virtuous man, 
who is struggling against poverty. A small treas- 
ure cannot be better invested. A benefit thus 
conferred is a fund well hnsbanded. 


God has blessed the poor with the riches of in- 
finite love. The gospel is emphatically theirs ; 
and he who made us, is the shepherd of the nee- 
dy, the Father of orphans, and the avenger of the 
widow’s wrongs. 

It is amidst the hardships of life, that the will 
nerves itself with its perfect vigour. The moth- 
er of the earliest of heroes is said to have immer- 
sed him in the river of death, that she might make 
him invulnerable to earthly weapons ; and the 
fable relates, that the father of virtue committed 
to adversity the early education of his darling 
child. 

There is indeed one point, in which the opu- 
lent have a superiority. It is better to give than 
toreceive. The Father of mercies gives, but 
does not receive ; and soa rich man may multi- 
ply his deeds of charity, and like the Lord our 
God require nothing in return. 


The poor cannot practise active benevolence : 
yet they can on the other hand gain the virtues 
of contentment and resignation. The example of 
the great Apostie teaches us in whatsoever state 
we are, therewith to be content. Disquietude 
about ourselves would be pusillanimous ; and as 
to the good we would do to others, we must be re- 
‘igned to the limits which are set us. God will 





ccept benevolent feelings and good desires.— 
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The angels and the elements and all beings are 
his ministers ; if we are employed bat little in his 
service, we should not despond, but submit our 
selves to his will, remembering, that they who 
stand at his altar in readiness to obey, will be 
honoured no less than those who speed at his bid- 
ding. 

But the poor not only cannot exercise charity ; 
they receive benefactions. Let them cherish 
then the virtue of gratitude. All the blessings of 
life come from God ; but come to us through dif- 
ferent channels. They may be inherited ; and 
then a peaceful recollection of the virtues of the 
departed may sanctify their use. Ora sufficiency 
may be acquired by private industry, and this is 
praiseworthy, if the desire of gain does not injure 
integrity. Or the bounties of heaven may be 
communicated through the hands of benevolent 
fellow men ; and to receive them thus is the pri- 
vilege of the poor. The poordo receive bene - 
factions from the rich. Men are not so selfish, as 
in moments of despondency we are apt to believe. 
Benevolence does dwell among them. ‘The fire 
of charity was kindled at the creation of man, and 
though it may sometimes have burnt dimly, it has 
never been extinguished. It is an eternal fire. 
and it never will be extinguished. Benevolence 
does its office cheerfully even where the result 
is uncertain ; and he, who in youth aspires after 
knowledge, even though struggling against neces- 
sity, may hope, that a benefactor will appear to 
raise him above the influence of narrow means. 
and wish him good speed in his journey through 
life. 

But what if contumely were to follow charity ? 
What if a benefactor should become an enemy ? 
What if he who gives, should follow his gifts with 
reproach and insult? Alas, then the poor man 
must suffer with meekness. He must learn to be 
independent, but he must learn to endure. He 
must respect himself, but he must quell the spirit 
ofresentment. And he will remember, that there 
is a kind and gentle power above him and around 
him, who chastises without insult, reproves witb- 
out reproach, blesses without return, and heals 
the wounds of poverty with the riches of paren- 
tal love. 


The state of mind, thus produced, will encour- 
are a willingness to acknowledge the benevolence 
of Heaven. Poverty promotes gratitudé to God, 
and trustin his Providence. Itis the rich, who 
in the midst of abundance forget the Author of 
good. ‘They, who repose inthe delightful gar- 
dens of plenty, and enjoy the refreshing shadow 
of the trees of God, hardly remember the kind 
being, who adorned our planet so pleasantly ; 
while the pilerim, who is lost in the desert, where 
no tree can flourish, and the flower of hope can 
hardly blossom, grows warm with gratitude as he 
shelters himself beneath what the prophet so sub-| 


ry land” The shipwrecked mariner, who has 
ueither fire ner water, knows the value of the 
elements, and receives a few drops of rain with 
thanksgiving ; but we hardly deem the enjoy- 
ment of pure air and wholesome water a cause for 
praise ; and they for whom the streams of pros- 
perity pour most copiously, forget that the sour- 
ces of all good are in Heaven. 


The heart of the poor man turns gratefully to 
God. He becomes weaned fromthe world. His 
treasures are on high. His best hope is in im- 
mortality. ‘To the opulent the grave may seem 
an enemy ; to the poor it is a strong fortress a- 
gainst suffering. 

The grave is the shelter of poverty. They 
who have no place of refuge, will soon find one 
there. Amidst all distress and humiliation they 
must remember, that they still have a country, 
where their names may be written foremost on 
the lists of citizenship. I speak ofthe city of 
God, where gold is uot honoured, and where 
treasures are not gathered; the city of God, 
which is indeed a spiritual city ; but if we will 
have images for our hopes, it is the city where 
the palm will be given to patient sufferers, and 
ihe amaranth be woven into garlands for those, 
who have been purified by afiliction. 


Thus it is that poverty reminds us of the insta- 
bility of every thing in this world, and of the cer- 
tainty of every thing in another. Bearing this 19 
mind, can we not learn to support what the apos- 
tles endured before us, and what the Saviour of 
men endured before them ? Is there any man so 
poor that he has no home? Jesus never had a 
home on earth. Is there any man so poor, that 
he has no shelter for the night ? Though the fox- 
es have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
Jesus had not where to lay his head. Is there 
any man so poor, that he cannot feel with his 
country ? Had Jesus a country? Was it Bethle- 
hem, where they would have slain his infancy, 
or Egypt which was but bis place of refuge, or 
Jerusalem where they crucified him ? Jesus had 
no country. Or, since the regard for the body 
still clings to every one, is there any man so poor 
that he fears his remains can never be decently in- 
terred but by the pity of strangers ? Jesus was 
indebted to charity for asepulchre. 


Let the poor man apply the example of Jesus 
tohis own condition. Let him join to his pover- 
ty integrity. Oh! how humble should he then 
be before God ; oh! how proud may he then be 
before men. He will find poverty an evil easily 
supported, and will be persuaded, as I hope we 
are all now persuaded, that knowledge is bet- 
ter than opulence; that wealth is of no value 
without virtue ; thata man may be very poor 
and very happy. 

Unitarian MisceRany. 





timely calls ‘the shadow ofa great rock ina wea-} 
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From the Philadelphia Reformér. 


Established Ciergn of England. 


Extracts from “The Black Book ; or, Coxruption Unmasked.’ 

“The Christian religion, in its purity, .s the cheapest and 
least ostentatious religion that ever was promulgated ; re-]) 
quiring no parade, altars, incense, sacrifice, nor expense of 
any kind.—These are the inventions of state, craft, ava- 
The Church of Eugland has rendered 
the whole a purely mechanical operation. All her ser- 


rice, and pride. 


vice is written ; no extempore preaching or praying; it 


requires no mind,—merely to be able to read or repeat: a 


“— 


employed, which leaves 4788, which are acknowledged to 
have ueither a resideut curate nor incumbent, 


“In one diocese, he says, one-third of the livings have had 
duty reduced from twice to once on a Sunday ; and i an- 
other diocese, one-thurd of the parsonage-houses were re- 
turned in bad repair, asan excuse for non-resictence, Speak- 
ing of the false pretences made use of by the clergy, in order 
to avoid residing among their parishioners, and the scauda- 
lous lives they lead, he says, 

“*Now ill health of the incumbent himeelf, or his wife, 
or daughter, is a common pretext, when no other degal cause 
can be found of avoiding residence. Of twenty-two licen- 


: ’ ; ; $ ses granted in one diocese for this reason, firee only of the 
child might perform the service for which individuals re- snapioe are ina state of health to warr at it, and she ben 

. . ~ 3s 5 > ad Sle > i@a Vv « i ¢ @ - 
ce‘ve out of the pockets of the industrious, 10, 15, or 20,- r 


600 pounds per annum. 


“To periorm such a puerile an] heartless. ceremony, it 
can hardly excite surprise that the majority of the clergy 
conceive it unnecessary to reside on their benefices. Of 
the violation of the law in this respect, of the penalties 
they incurred by this violation, and of the law passed to 
screen the delinquents by our virtuous and consistent rep- 
resentatives we are now going to speak. We have already 
imposing penalties 
on parochial ministers absenting themselves for one month 


mentioned the statute ef Henry VIII. 


together from their benefices. 


“The penalties of this act were repealed, and others eub- 


stituted in their place, by 43 Geo. lil. c. 84. This Act 
provides, that every spiritual persou possessed of any arch- 


doaconry, deanery, or other dignity, benefige, donative or 
perpetual curac ys &c. who shail (without some particular 
cause, specified in the statute of Heury VIII.) wilfully ab- 
sent himself therefrom for three months together ; or, at 
several times in any ove year, and make his “residence else- 
whereof he ts 


where, except at some other dignity, Xc. 
possessed, shall, if such absence exceed three and be under 


six months, forfeit one third of the annual valne (clear of 


efices from which they so absent themselves are very valu- 
able. Whether the ministers whom | thus challenge as 
using false pretences deserve the imputation, will best ap- 
pear by the mode of life they adopt. Some lve in town 
during the winter ; and although night air certainly can- 
not benefit a valetudinarian, they may be constantly seen 
at card parties, routs, or the theatre. In summer, enjoyiug 
the amusements of fashionable watering places ; whilst, 
too often, their curates, by the parsimonious stipend they 
afford them, are with a numerous family in a state of the 
ereatest poverty. Others have beneficial schools in the 
aeighborhood of Londou.—Others are continually to be 
met with near their residence in more pleasant parts of the 
country, enjoying the sports of the field, or vigorously endear- 
ouring to detect some poor countryman who may have an un- 
fortunate inelinatron to taste game !—Others may be seen 
most days driving their own carriage ! and all, to observ- 
ers, seem perfectly healthful ; yet a certificate irom a medi- 
cal man is deposited with the bishop that they are not so; 
probably it is six or eight years before when there might 
have existed a degree of temporary ill health, but after the 
cause ceases the same plea is continued ; and a license onee 
granted, is renewed as a matter of course. —Lett. VI. Janu- 


all outgoings except any stipend paid to a curate) of such|ary 6th, 1814. 


dignity wherefrom he shall so absent himself ; 


it exceed eight and be under twelve, two-thirds ; and if it 


exceed twelve months, three-fourths of such aunual value ;|clothing to the naked. 


to be recor cred by aclron of debt by GUY Person SULKE for the | suits, the mere theory of the profession. 


same. 

“Such then was the } 
Scott, andsolemly enacted in the year 1803 by King, Lords, 
and Commons. 


alties under the act of the 43d. 


London, Norwich, Ely, and some other prelate—< 


on Mr. Wright. 
Morning Chronicle, betwixt the 6th of Nov. 181: 


ing the discharge of his official duties. 


“in his letter of Nov. 20th, he says that he has selected 
from well-authenticated documents, 10,80] benefices on 
which there are only 4,490 incumbents, even said to be resi- 
dent, so that there 6.311 con fessedly non-resident ineum- 
bents ;* to supply whose places 1523 resident curates arelsettled, worth near 1200). 





* Perhans it is unnecessary to explain the difference be- 


twixt Resident and Non-Resident Incumbents. 


deputy. 





if the ab- 
sence exceed six months and be under eight, one half; if 


law introduced by Sir Wlliemithey m: iy baw] at the card-table, fre quent the 


In the year 1811, Mr. Wright commenced 
nearly 200 different actions against the incumbents in the 
dioceses of London, Ely and Norwich, to recover the pens 
This gentleman had been 
secretary to four right reverend bishops—the bishops of 


“Very good, Mr. Wright. Thus we see how these rev- 
erend gentlemen are employed ; not in administering spirit- 
ual instruction to the ignorant, comfort to the afflicted, or 
Oh! no—these are ignoble pur- 
They pretend 
sickness, in order to obtain a license for non-residence, that 
plav-house, 
hunt, shoot, brandish the coachman’s whip, ne bally at 
fashionable watering places. Remember, these jovial 
spirits are all filled with the Holy Ghost—empowered to 
forgive or not to forgive sins—have the cure of souls ; that 
their poor curates are starving on a wretched stipend, and 
that, in the maintenance of both, the industrious are rob- 





elate—and of} bed of the fruits of their labour, and the necessary comforts 
course had enjoyed the most ample opportunities for pro- 


curing correct information of the conduct of the clergy. 
These opportunities appear not to have been thrown away 
In a series of letters pub lished in the 


of their families wasted inthe profligate and dissipated 
lives of their parochical ministers. ! 

“*The number of those (says Mr. Wright, Lett. II.) who 
have neglected their duty in contempt of the law, and in 


3, and thel direct riclation of solemn oath and ond, ave tar more than 
1ith of March 1814, he favoured the public with many 


curious disclosures which had come to his knowledge dur- 


can be contemplated without 2 considerable degree of 
alarm.’ One vicar obtained a license trom a_ bishop for 
non-residence on one living, stating that he was going to 
reside near another in a different part of the kingdom. On 
inquiring for him at the place where he was supposed to 
reside, he was gone to a more fashionable part of the eaun- 
try. On another, to ‘encourage him,’ the great tithes were 
: when he was stituted he took 
an oath to reside, which he afterwards neglected to observe. 
A Rector, holding two valuable rectories worth 12002. per 


. : The for-jannum, to obtain which he gave bond to the archbishop 
mer are those who reside on their benefices, and at least 


perform some part of the duty for which they are paid ; the 
latter do not reside on their benefices at all, and receive 
pay without performing any duty—they are clerical sin- 
ecurists, who perform the little duty that is performed by 


that he would constantly reside on one, and keep a resi- 
dent curate on the other, himself preach ng on the benefice 
where he did not reside thirteen sermons every year : this 
worthy son of the Church contrived to evade these condi- 
tions, and got a poor curate to d> the work of both livings 
jfor o4/.a year, Another Rector hulding two livings, one 
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worth 500/. the other 400/.—he lived 200 miles off, and had not pay your poor Secretaries their stipends ! drive two 


ueitier resident nor licensed curate. { 
On the subject of p/urialism (parsons holding more that 
one living) and of non-residence together, the Secretary tc 


of them to despair by your barbarous avarice | Surely you 
iJuught have spared them odd hundreds, outot your 10, 15, 
jor 20,000 pounds per anuum. But you are right reverend 


four Bishops says, (Lett. V.) ‘In one diocese there are a-|/athers, you ean lisp about charity, tura up your eyes, talk 


bout 216 clergymen, who each hold dwo livings ; 40 wh« 


»)Jabout treasures in heaven, but ,our treasures are all iw 


hold threeeach ; 13 whe hold four each; one who holds|this world; there your hearts are fixed upon translations, 
jive ; who holds siz ; besides dignitics and offices: and|pluralisms, fat livings, and church patronage. 


although many of these thus accounted single benefices are 


“” “OV ¢ we e ve, | ; . vite \ 
two, three, four, or five parishes consulidated, yet a great These however are private anecdotes betwixt Mr. 


part of these Pluralists do not reside in any of their prefer- 


Wright and his right reverend empluyers. Let us speak 


ments.’ In Lett. Vil. he says, I will prove that there are to the public part of the question. [tis clear, from what 


Pluralists holding more than seven benefices and dignities.’ 
“These different statements of Mr. Wright are fully sup- 


has been said, that Mr. Wright was in possession of valu- 
able information ; he had resided inthe Sanefum Sancto- 


; J 4 ins ana wad intimutele ¥ , t+ 
ported by the Diocesan Returns laid before the Privy Coun-|/“ of the Temple, and was intimately acquainted with 


cil, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 


the secret management of the Holy Church. ‘The Clergy 


From these returns in the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, Mr.| ere terribly alarmed at his disclosures ; they resorted to 


Bentham has inserted an abstract in his Church of England 


_jevery artifice to avert the storm, and save their pockets : 


- — ‘ » ‘lobs were formeda amonse » by , ince 
ism. This abstract will show at once the state of Clrarch|“!@>s Were formed among the higher orders of ecclesia: 


discipline when the Diocesan Secretary was arrested in his 


attempt to bring the delinquents to justice. 
“Accordmg to Mr. Wright, ‘Want or Unfitness of Par 


,(tics: fies and calumnies of every shape and description 
were vomited forth to blacken the character of Mr. 
_|Wright ; he was stigmatised as an ‘informer, who availng 


. . 2 = . imseli of his official situati as > caus 
sonage-house, is a common pretence for obtaining a license es “e Aoi ial ieee ae - — - a me 
Dia ine : : a : straye r wrurit. s e hecame 
for non-residence. In Lett. IH. he says, ‘In one diocese,|*4% en ctrayer Of Their gut, in short, RE Decame 


one-third of the parsonage-houses are returned im bad re 


pair.” In 1811, more than one thousand, or about one- 
tenth of the whole number of parsonage-houses in the king- 


_|exposed to the whole storm of priestly cunnimeg, malignity, 
and fury. But facts are stubborn things ; and this gentle- 
man had secured too firm an hold of his objeet to lose his 


dom were returned, as aa excuse for non-residence ; or, in{5'@*P by the wiles and malice of the Church. = ‘Dhetr guilt 


other words, to obtain a liceuse to desert their parishes, an: 
roam about the country in quest of more lively amusement 
than christening, bury'ng, and spiritually mstructing thei 
parishioners. 

“Such then was the state of Church Discipline, as exhi- 


,{was unquestionable ; there was no chance of escape trom 
.jthe verdict of a jury ; but that protection whicli it was ia 
,|Vatn to expect from an English Court of Justice, they found 
in the great sanctuary of delinquency, an English House 
of Commons. 


bited by o%icial documents, and the averments of Mr.| “On the 17th Nov. 1813, Bragge Bathurst brought in a 


Wright, when that gentleman commenced his actions 





s|Bill to stay all legal proceedings against the Clergy on dc- 


against the Clerey. We have stated, that the number of!coun? of the pe nalties they had we erred under the He t of the 


actions amounted to about 200 ; and had Mr. Wright beer 


suffered to recover, the penalties would have amounted to 


nee. This Bill shortly after passed into a law, almost 
without opposition. The Whigs were silent. Mr. Whit- 


£0,000/. Tothissum he had an indisputable claim ; ajbread and Mr. Brand indeed said something about the ab- 


claim as sacred as any person can have to an estate devised jsurdity of enacting laws one day, and abrog 


zating them the 


by will, or on a mortgage, or any other legal security: his}next; o/ the mjustice of tempting people by rewards, and 
claim had been guaranteed to him by a solemn act of thejailter they had earned them, interiering to prevent their be- 


Legislature. Nay more, this claim appeared to be render 


ed still more sacred, by Sir William Scott being the author|it was necessary to protect the Clergy ; 
of the act ofthe 43d. Sir William, it is well known, is con-|ception of Lord Folkstone, we do not find, 


sidered nearly infailible in matters relative tothe Church,! 
as his brother ‘s in matters relative to the State 


he is the corner-stone of the Temple, whom, 1 the Bish- 
sops have not filled with the Holy Ghost, have at least 
filled with the political piety of the Borough Sys- 
tem; that is with that peeuliar religion of the Chureh 
of England, which so perverts the imtellectual vision, that 
it is impossible for those blinded by ifs influence, to see any 


vice in asvstem which loads individuals with wealth anc 
a nation with misery. 


“It is not of much consequence what were the motives 
of Mr. Wrizht for coming forward in this business. It ap- 
pears he had been very basely treated by the Right Rev- 
erend Bishops ; and it was to indemnify himself for losses 
sustained in their service, that he endeavoured to recover 
the pena'ties to which the Clergy had become lable by 
the criminal connivance and neglect of the Bishops. In 
Lett. 1. (Marning Chronicle, Nov. 13, 1813.) he, says, ‘At 
a Committe of Bishops, after a delzberation of nearly two 
years, it was decided that each Bishop should give his Sec- 
I have received it from 
not one of them, except my late lamented patron, the Bish- 
op of London.’——*Commiseration may have been given, 
(Lett. VIL.) but it was all Lever received from any one. 


retary an annwal sum of money. 


-jing granted, But this was all. These genilemen acreed 
; and, with the ex- 
in Hansard’s 
History of the Debates, a single individual who raised his 
:|voice agaiust the priuciple of this nefarious transaction. 

“During the progress of the Bill, Mr. Wright presented 
several] petitions in vindication of his claim to the penalties, 
and of liis character and motives from the slauders of the 
Clergy. In his petition of the 2ist April, (Parl. Deb. vol. 
xxvii. p. 462,) he declares, that the representations made 
by the Clergy of his having entrapped them, and wourish- 
ed their offences, and of having kept back their licenses and 
notificajious, are wholly without foun lation: so far from 
which, the petitioner had, at great trouble and expense 
prepared abstracts of the different statates in force relative 
to residence and license, and caused them to be printed and 
distributed, gratis, among the Clergy, that they might not 
be ignorant ef the penalties they were liable to by their 
practices.| He also complains of clubs and associations 
formed among the Clergy; of their having commenced 
iriendly actions against themselves; and of hayme con- 
sulted counsel, whether they could not avoid the penalties 
to which they were liable by a sham resignation of their 
benefices, and then retaking them: all which the petition- 
er said were intended to abridge him of the legal rightsf 
vested ia him by the Legislature. 


l 


and that would have been unnecessary, if the sums had]. * After this petition the public: heard nothing more of 


heen paid which were ackuowledged to be my due.—Two 
Secretaries have, withia the last ten years, failen victim 
to depression of mind, arising from a want of sufficient in- 
ceme.’ 





Mr. Wright. ‘The Parsons’ Indemnity Bill passed intoa 


law, and the Church received a complete white- washing 

from the State for all its manifold ems and transgressions. 
“After the passing of the Restriction Act, Gagging Bills, 

‘Most merciful Bishops! most christian Bishops ! What)Seditious Mecting Bills, and of the Habeas Cerpus Sus- 
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pension Bills, it can har lly excite surprise that a Bull pas- 

sed to indemnify the Clergy. In the latter case, however, 
there appears something more unprincipled and contempt- 
ible than in the former unconstitutional measures. The 
law imposing the penalties which Mr. Wright attempted 
to recover had only been enacted in 1803; the professed 
object was toremedy the crying evil of non-residence ; 
and to give greater encourazement to prosecutions, the Act 
provided that the whole of the penalties were to be given 
tothe informer. Only eight years elapse, an imformer 
comes forward, relying on the faith of Parliament ; prose- 
cutions ure commenced ; ; when the Legislature interferes 
—in utter contempt of justice and consistency—belyinz 
its former professions, violating its pledge, robbing an in- 
divideal of his reward, and screens the delinquents which 
its own laws had made lable to punishment. 
clear, are not made to principles, but to men, and are only 
terrible to the weak, and not to-ihe wicked.” 








FOR THRE RELIGIOUS 


—_— 


PREJU DICE. 


Among all the snares of vice, which are injurious to the 
felicity of man, nothing ranks higher than prejudice. It 
is that which sours the sweets of domestic life, extinguishes 
the light of knowledge, intercepts the gl:mmering rays of 
reason in the tender mind, and chills the growing affec- 
tions which vegetate in thegarden of benevolence. This 
Hydra, this monster with many heads, measurably infests 
eyery son and daughter of Adaiun’s nature, and its terrific|' 
din drowns the still small voice of reason and common 
sense, from the ferocious Boshesman of Africa, to the ami- 
able native of Pelew ; from the ignorant Hindoo devotee, 
to the enlightened disciple of Immanuel. After we be- 
come prepossed, either for, or against, any object within 
our knowledge, how difficult it is for us to elude this grasp 
of prejudice? [t adheres to us, and like the encircling mis- 

sletoe, pierces our very natures, and gradually deadens the 
heart on which it feeds. 


INQUIRER. 


Our prejudices for those things with which we were fa- 
miliar in yeuth areevident. ‘The house, the garden, the 
fields, the rivulets, the hills and valleys, where we have 
been accustomed to roam in our youthful days, are strongly 
impressed on ovr minds, and a remembrance of them gen- 
erally attends us throagh all the changing scenes of life; 
yea, it never leaves us uatil our bodies are mingled with 
the clod of the valley. Those prejudices whicli we receive 
in youth, are generally the most difficult tobe eradicatedand 
those springing from nothing, grow into jealousy; hence 
hatred oceurs, and murder closes the horrid scene. It was 
prejudice grown to jealousy, which prompted the ten sons 
of Jace privately to dispose of their younger brother ; 
although their fell purpose was overruled by an almighty 
hand. It was prejudice, which caused the Jewish popu- 
lace tocall for Barralias instead’ of Jesus, which eaused 
them to worship their God with lip service, while they se 
aside judgment, mercy, and the love of God. ‘These pre- 
judices, which were attendant on the Jewrsh nation, have 
been, (together with many others borrowed trom heathen 
mythology.) handed down to succeeding generations. Be- 
ing prepossessed with the idea of the eternal wrath of Jeho- 
vah, the zealous advocates of such a God, not willine to 
wait patiently for his vengeance on their opposers ; but 
being anxious to give their enemies a foxetaste of the sup- 
posed miseries awaiting them, introduced the crusades ; 
éarnage and blood ensued, and the crimsoned fields of Fu- 
rope, became the Golgotha of the world. O prejudice ! 
thou fell monster of despair, are ages yet unborn to feel 
the effect of thy poisonous influence! The same prejudi- 
ces of education, founded the inquisitorial court, invented 
the rack and torture, and the auto-da-fe to com; 


piete the 
destruction of the surviving sufferer. 


Not only the living are talk nfrom the summit of hap- 


Laws, it is}" 





piness, and plunged in the abyss of death, but the sacred 
repository of the dead has been violated; the bones of a 
Wickliffe have been taken from the silent shade of the 
grave, and consigned to the fire, approximating nearer to 
everlusting, than the horrid perpetrators of the foul deed 
approximated to the inefiable purity of that God, whom 
they hypocritically worship. The effects of prejudice in- 
troduced by education can be traced in lines of blood, from 
the most ancient era to the present date, and all this is ef- 
fected by the artful and designing, while the populace are 
dupes to their artifices. 


“Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
But ne’er looks forward further than his nose.” 


The fatal effects of a prejudicial education are plainly 
seen throughout the world. A man, habituated to follow 
the traditions and prejudices of his ancestors, would gen- 
erally fellow the same track, whether strait or crooked; 
being educated in Rome, he would ackuowledge the papal 
supremacy ; in Thibet, he would worslnp the grand Lama ; 
in Hindoston, he would adore the Ganges, and join the 
pilgrims of Jugernaut; in Africa, he would be awed into 
obedience by the Kolah; in Turkey, he would bow with 
reverence to the impostor Mahomet; in China, he would 
burp incense on the altar consecrated to Confucius; and 
can we look back to the sixteenth century, and trace the 
christian nations tothe present date, without discovering 
the fatal effects of prejudice? What except prejudice in- 
duced the Church of England, to persecute the dissenters, 
todrive them to distant and inhospitable climes, to refuse 
them that assistance, which true charity and christian be- 
nevolence could not refuse? What except prejudice, 
caused the banishment of Roger Williams aud his associ- 
ates? The same principle was discoverable during the 
persecution of the sect called Quakers ; the persecutors, 
undor the cloak of religion, professed to be protestants, 
while in reality they were sincere devotees to the doctrine 
of “come not near me, for I am holier than thou.” Does 
this sound like the language of the martyr Stephen ?— 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” What excep! 
those prejudices borrowed from heathen mythology, indu- 
ces mankind to publish and proclaim as their platform, or 
articles of faith, words like these, “some men and angels 
are predestiwated unto everlasting life, and others are fore- 
ordained to ev erlasting death ; Ke. “neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ, or eflectuaily called, justified, adopted, 

sanctified, and saved, but the elect only ; the rest of man- 
kind, God was pleased to pass by, and ordain them to 
wrath.” Surely those who advocate this doctrme, must 
have furgotlen, or never belicved the declaration of the 
Psalmist, * the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over al! jus works. How careful are mankind in the 
present age, to prejudice the youthful understanding in fa- 





— 


vour of a doctrine, which, the devotees themselves ack- 
nowledge never afforded a moment’: comfort. Scarce a 
month passes, withont tracts, pamphlets or catechisms, 
beiwg distributed, gratis. But the monster prejudice 1s 
gradually on the decline, its tottering BABEL requires er- 
traordimary support, and the glad tidings will ere long be 
proclaimed, Dagon the God of the Philistines is shivered 
in pieces, it cannot stand before the ark of God. 
CEPITAS. 

Charlion, Aug. 1, 1824. 

We have admitted the above piece, in compliance with 
the request of a friend, although we are conscious it is not 
written in a good style, but because we approved many of 
the sentiments, and hoped the writer might thereby be in- 
duced to improve, 


AN EXTRACT. 


How many clear marks ef benevolent intention appear 








every Where around ns! What a profusionof beauty and 
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ornament is poured forth on the face of nature! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for his wants! What a variety of objects 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and glad- 
den his heart ? 


RELIGIOUS 








INQUIRER. 


DAY, August 21, 1824. 





We have received the first number of the minutes of 
the controversy between the Rev. Mr. Kneeland and the 
Kev. Mr. M’Calla, from the pen of Mr. Jennings, one of 
the stenographers present during the debate. From this 
report of the discussion we hoped to learn the strong reas- 
ons on Which the advocates of endless misery rest their be- 
laef, but we have little idea of being gratified, if the first 
number be a fair specimen of their reasoning. The point 
at issue was, “Is the punishment of the wicked absolutely 
eternal, or is it only a temporal punishment, in this world, 
for their good, and to be succeeded by eternal happiness 
after{death *” Mr. M’Calla opened the discussion, by 
stating very properly the importance of the subject in dis- 
pute, the lawfulness of public debate on religion, and that 
there was no necessity for the troduction of human pas- 
sions. After this appropriate beginning, from which we 
might expect much fair and forcible reasoning, he defines 
the wicked in question to be those who shall never be sa- 
ved,and who, consequently, must suffer a punishment ab- 
solutely eternal. Without attempting to show that any 
will remain wicked forever and sutfer everlasting punish- 
sent, he contents himself with asserting, that all are wick- 
ed in a certain sense, but that by the wicked in question he 
means those who live and die wicked, and who have never 
ebtained the pardoning grace of Jesus Christ. It then be- 
longed to him to prove that any lived and died who are not 
wicked. But this he did not wttempt. Having made 
these statements, which he supports neither by scripture, 
reason, nor analogy, he goes onto remark on Mr. Knee- 
iand’s, creed and the different classes of Universalists, their 
resemblance of Arians, Unitarians and Destructionists, the 
doctrine of Mr. Kneeland’s Lectures, its argreement with 
the sentiments of the ancient philosophers, and its tendency 
to produce suicide, as Zeno, if he did not mistake, killed 
himself in consequence of disbelieving in a future state. 
In the last place, he contends that Mr. Knecland’s doctrine 
will send the inhabitants of the old world, the men of Sed- 

m, and the traitor Judas to heaven, before Noah, Lot and 
Christ, and that consequently the wicked are blessed, and 
the righteous punished. Mr. Kneeland in reply admits 
the importance of the question, grants that it has been fair- 
ly stated, but expresses astonishment that nothing has been 
done to support the positive side of the case. He then 
shows from the seripiares that all are wicked, and infers, 
that if all the wicked must suffer a punishment absolutely 
eternal, none can be saved. Mr. Kneeland then proceeds 
to say, that when a person is condemned, he must be sen- 
tenoed according to the law he has broken, and that when 
his opponent will bring the law of God which denounces 
eternal punisiment, and prove that any have violated its 
requirements, so as to incur its penalty, he will give up his 
point, and consider the debate finished ; but that, until this 
1s done, he cannot yield tothe desultory observations of 
his antagonist. Mr. Kneeland then brings forward the 


law of God published to Adam, shows that its penalty was 
not endless punishment, that it denounced death on the 
day of transgression, and that God was not slack concern- 
ing his promise, but inflicted the penalty soon as the crime 
was committed, and inflicted it in full, without reserving 
any thing for eternity. He then goes over the case of Cain, 
the old world and Sodom in the :ame manner, and shows 





that no law of heaven threatened them with endless pun- 
ishment, and that if they suffered it, it must be without 
law, or from one unrevealed,which they could never break, 
as they never knew what it was. In close, he says all the 
blessings promised and curses threatened to the Jewish na- 
tion are recorded in the 26th chapter of Leviticus, and 
the 28th of Deuteronomy, and that in them there is no 
mention of any punishment in a future world. Without 
intending to give a formal analysis of this number, or to 
prejudge the case before we have the other arguments, we 
have thought it necessary to say what we have on the sub- 
ject, that the solicitude of our readers might in some de- 
gree be removed, and that they might be prepared to 
judge of the merits of the discussion. We would observe 
however, that what has been exhibited furnishes a good 
specimen of the reasoning on each side through this pamph- 
let ; that Mr. M’Calla only repeats the ideas already men- 
tioned, in other forms ; animadverts on Mr. Kneeland’s 
Lectures ; accuses him of disbelieving the scriptures—be- 
cause he quoted Dr. Lardner, and approved his sentiments ; 
cites passages of scripture which are irreleyant to the sub- 
ject in dispute ; calls some hard names; repeats some trite 
remarks, and occasionally seems offended, That Mr. 
Kneeland adheres to his first position; calls on his opponent 
to bring forward the law of God requiring the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked ; declares he shall never yield the 
point, that all the family of man will be pure and happy, 
until he is convinced of its falsity by scripture and reason, 
and entreats him not to consume the time and weary the 
patience of their auditors, by remarks that do not affect 
the question at issue. 


We understand from the “Franklin Gagette” that Mr. 
M’Calla calls Mr. Jennings’ pamphlet a spurious publica- 
tion, and that he proposes to publish his own argument ia 
full, as he says no person can do it for him. ‘To these re- 
marks Mr. Jennings has replied, vindicating his impartial- 
ity, and the correctness of his memoranda. We now leave 
this subject, expecting to.resume it in a future number. 


DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION. 

On Wednesday last was Dedicated the new, elegant and 
convenient Universalist Church in this City.—The follow- 
ing were the services on the occasion. 

Reading select portions of Scripture by Br. Josnva 
FLaGG, of Dana, (Mass.) 

Introductory prayor by Br. Joun Bissr, Jn. pastor 
elect. 

Dedicatory prayor by Br. Epnwany Mitcuens, of New 
York. 

Sermon by Br. Hosea Bato, of Boston, text Haggai 
ii. 6, 7. 

Conciuding prayer by Br. Davin Pickerina, of Prov- 
idence, (R. I.) 

The services were conducted with harmony and ability, 
indicating the strength of the cause, and the sinceri’y of 
brotherly feeling. 

The music was appropriate and impressive, creditable to 
the teacher and the performers, und soothing and pleasant 
to the feelings of the auditors. May the house long be filled 
with devout and constant worshipers, their numbers and 
graces increase, till they shall be translated to the temple 
of Heaven.—Br. Mitcu Et, preached in the evening. 


—— 





On the fcllowing day (Thursday,) Bn. Distr, was In- 
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stalled, on which occasion the services were in the follow- 
ing order : 

Introductory prayer by Br. NEHEMIAH DopcF, of 
New-London, (Ct.) 

Sermon by Br. Davin Pickenrne, text Acts v. 20. 

Installing prayer by Br. Josuva Fiace. 

Delivery of the Scriptures and Charge, oy Br. BaLLov 

Right Hand of Fellowship, by Br. Frace. 

Concluding prayer by Br. Tuomas F. Kine, of Nor- 
walk, (Ct.) 

The services and music were peculiarly appropriate and 
affecting on each day, and the listening auditors seemed tu 
feel that they were attending to the words of everlasting 
life. May much good result trom this opportunity of hear- 
ing God’s universal grace stated and deiended, and many 
weeping and unbelieving souls be made to rejoice.—Br. 
King preached in the evening. 

FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALISTS. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Franklin Association 
will meet, agreeably to adjournment, at Bernardstown, 
(Ms.) on the third Wednesday in Octuber next. All the 
brethren in the ministry who can make it convenient, are 


requested to attend. Any request to have the Association 


convene atsome other place the ensuing year, should be 
forwarded to the present session. 
JOHN BROOKS, Clerk. 
Bernardstown, August 2, 1824. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

We have received the first number of the “ CurisTran 
TELESCOPE,’ a weekly paper, printed at Providence, (R. 
{.) and conducted by Br. Davip Prekrrine. We hope 
each future pumber may brepthe the kind and christian 
spirit, which characterises the first, and that it may deserve 
and reccive constant and gratiiyimg patronage. 

rere 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

Not long since, a real orthodox brother, who is famou 
for neglecting his busmmess at home, and attending every 
chureh, lecture, conference, &c,—(who by the bye, is not 
as mighty in the scriptures, as the superficial observer 
might imagine, judging from the great bustle he makes’ in 
meeting.) was advised by a Universalist to read his Bible 
more, mstead of going to meeting so much ; to which our 
brother replied ;—*“I wish [ could hear my minister preach 
oftener, for! find that all those who read the Bible for 
themselves become Universalists !” 


IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Whois it that moulds and directs the characters of our 
boys, for the first ten or twelve decisive years of their life ? 
Not their father ; ‘for such are his engagements, or such 
ihe reserve and stateliness of his manners, that his sons but 
rarely come in contact with him. No; itis in her affec- 
tionate bosom and on her lap, that the blossoms of the heart 


and mind begin their bloom ; it is she, who bends the twig,]: 


and thus decides the character of the tree. How then 
ought she to be accomplished, for this important office ! 
Tiow wide and diversified her reading and information! 
} i ww DuMmerous the histor ie mod ]. of great men. with whic} 
ler memory should be stored! How grand and noble the 
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THE WIFE’S ADIEU. 
I soar to the realms of the bright and the blest, 
Where the mourners are solaced, the weary at resf, 


I rise tomy glories while thou must remain 


In this dark vale of tears, to dejection and pain. 


And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die, 
An 1 visions of glory expand to mine eye, 
The bosom that struggles and pants to be free, 


Still beats with regret and affection for thee. 


1 fear not another, more fond and more fair, 
When I am forgotten, thy fortunes should share ; 
0! find but a bosom devoted as mine, 


And iny heart’s latest blessing forever be thine ! 


I fear lest the stroke, that now rends us apart, 
From the faith of the Christian should sever thy heart ; 
Lest, seeking in anguish relief from despair, 


The vain world should lure thee to look for it there. 


But O! should it tempt thee awhile to resign 

A treasure so precious, a hope so divine ; 

Should the light of His glory be hidden from thee, 
In the hour of thy darkness, O think upon me ! 


Remember the hope, that enlivens me now, 
Though the dews of the grave are damp on my brow; 
The faith, that has nerved me with transport to see 


The hour of my doom, theugh it tears me from thee! 
— eo 
ANECDOTE. 

Rey. Mr. , in preaching in Oakham recently, 
where several Furnaces are located, told his audience that 
their Furnaces could give them buta faint idea of Hell; 
take a man (said he,) out of hell and put him in one of 
those Furnaces, and he would soon die of ague fits. —Mag 
aszerie. 
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AND FOR SALY AT THIS OFFICE. 





The first number of the Theological Discussion on the 
Question 
“Is the punishment of the wicked absolutely eternal? or is 
it only @ temporal punishment in this world, for their 
good, and to be succeeded by eternal happiness af- 
ter death ?” 


Between Rev. ABNER KNEELAND and W. L. W’CaA.ia. 


Which commenced at the First Iadependent Church ot 
Christ, called Universalist, in Lombard Street, Philadel- 
phia, on ‘Tuesday morning, July 13th, and concluded on 
the evening of Friday following. Taken in short-han‘, 
by R. L. JEnnines. 

The work will contain about 250 pages, close matter 
octave, and will be divided into siz numbers, at 25 cents 
“ach, to be paid on delivery, or the whole in boards, at 
Sl 50 
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